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tended to increase my regret, and raise my 
opinion of Helen Walker, who could unite so 
much prudence with so much heroic virtue. 

" This narrative was enclosed in the follow- 
ing letter to the author, without date or signa- 
ture : — 

" Sis — The occurrence just related hap- 
pened to me 26 years ago. Helen Walker 
lies buried in the churchyard of Irongray, about 
six miles from Dumfries. I once proposed 
that a small monument should have been 
erected to commemorate so remarkable a cha- 
racter, but I now prefer leaving it to you to 
perpetuate her memory in a more durable 
manner." 



Ifotiea of Brazil in 1828 and 1829. By the 
Rev. R, Walsh, L.L.D. M.R.I.A. author 
of a Journey from Constantinople, &c. 2 
vols, large 8vo. — London, Wesley and 
Davis. 

D*. Walsh is well and favourably known to 
the public, as the author of a very intelligent 
and agreeably written account of a journey 
from Constantinople to England, published 
about two years ago. 

Lord Strangford, whose embassy then, as 
now, Dr. Walsh accompanied in the capacity 
of chaplain, was appointed in the summer of 
1828, ambassador extraordinary to the court 
of Brazil, for the purpose of completing, if 
possible, the marriage between Don Miguel, 
and the young queen of Portugal ; as this was 
thought by the British government, the most 
likely means of bringing the difficult and long 
unsettled Portuguese question, to a satisfactory 
termination. Although, however, Don Pedro, 
the emperor, had been^ the original author of 
the project, he now evinced so much repug- 
nance to its fulfilment, that it was necessarily 
abandoned, as a point of family arrangement 
in which he was naturally the sole judge. — 
During the voyage and residence of the em- 
bassy in Brazil, for the purpose above men- 
tioned, the notices which form the subject of 
the present volumes were written by Dr. 
Walsh, for the amusement and information of 
his friends in England. 

In addition to a highly interesting personal 
narrative, they contain a full and satisfactory 
account both of the Portuguese Royal Family, 
and of Brazilian scenery, habits, and manners, 
which cannot fail of being read with attention 
and pleasure. From among the many inte- 
resting details, we select a few extracts, rela- 
ting to our poor countrymen, who embarked 
in the Brazilian service, during the war between 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil ; when, in order to 
withdraw as few persons as possible from the 
agriculture and manufactures of the country, 
it was resolved by the Brazilian government, 
to engage a number of foreigners as soldiers ; 
fist to do duty as military, and then to be lo- 
cated as agriculturists, after a certain term of 
service. 

" In October, 1826, Colonel Cotter, an Irish 
officer in the imperial service, entered into an 
engagement with the Brazilian government to 
bring over a number of his countrymen. It 
does not appear what were the precise terms 
which he was authorized to offer to them ; 
but, as far as I can collect from several I have 
conversed with, who remained behind in Brazil, 
and from other sources, they were as follow •. — 
Every man was to receive pay and allowances 
equal to one shilling per day, one pound of 



beef, and one pound of bread as rations, and 
were to be employed four hours each day in 
learning military exercises, to be ready to act 
as soldiers if called on, but not to be sent out 
of the province of Rio unless in time of war or 
invasion ; and at the end of five years of such 
engagement, to be discharged from all military 
service, and located as farmers on land, each 
having fifty acres assigned him. 

" With these powers, Colonel Cotter pro- 
ceeded to Cork, caused notices to be affixed to 
chapel doors, and instructed clergymen to give 
it out from the altars, in different parts of the 
south of Ireland. The notifications were re- 
ceived with great joy by the people : the exceed- 
ing distress of the poor peasantry of that part 
of Ireland, as well from exuberant population 
as want of employment, is notorious, and they 
were eager to avail themselves of the proposal 
Land was the great object of their competition 
at home, and they who thought themselves for 
tunate in obtaining a few acres at an exorbitant 
rent in Ireland, were transported at the idea of 
receiving a grant of fifty acres, rent free, in 
Brazil. Many, therefore, as they told me, 
sold their farms at home, and laid out the small 
portion of money they could raise, in purchas- 
ing agricultural implements, conceiving that 
their military service was to be merely local, 
and would no more prevent their attending to 
their land, than if they were members of yeo- 
manry corps in their own country. Among 
them were mechanics, who looked forward to 
exercise their calling to advantage in Rio, and 
had brought out the implements of their trade 
and among them certainly were many, whose idle 
habits led them to prefer a military life, and 
were ready to engage as soldiers, careless of 
the terms of their service. Of these descrip- 
tions, two thousand four hundred persons were 
collected, some of them, as was to be expected, 
of indifferent characters and dissolute manners ; 
but the majority, decent, respectable people, 
who brought out with them their wives and 
families, and who would be an acquisition to 
any country as settlers, but particularly to 
Brazil. 

« Every thing was provided for their accom 
modation on leaving their own country ; the 
ships were well found, stores and provisions of 
a good quality were not wanting, and the 
people thought themselves highly fortunate in 
this mode of emigration. They had been long 
expected in Brazil, and it was natural to sup- 
pose that every thing would have been ready for 
their reception ; but their arrival was the 
signal for annoying them, and that system of 
petty persecution commenced which roused 
them into mutiny, and finally effected the pur- 
poses for which it was resorted to, by driving 
them from the country. 

" The minister of war was at that time S. 
Barhozo, and from his subsequent hostility to 
the foreigners, it is to be presumed he was the 
instrument of their first annoyances, which 
were in his department. When the transports 
arrived, nothing was ready for the accommo- 
dation of the men. They were kept for three 
or four days on board, and when at length they 
were landed, they were trust into dirty empty 
barracks, without the smallest preparation 
of any kind for their comforts or wants. They 
had no beds to Bleep on, not even a mat to keep 
them from the bare ground, which is always 
provided for Brazilian soldiers. This comfort- 
less state was still increased by want of provi 
sions, for they were kept starving for two days 



without any distribution of rations, and when 
at length it was made, they were so bad in 
quality that the men could not eat them, but 
sold them for a trifle to the English to 
feed their horses; they were also deficient 
in quantity, and so irregularly given, that 
they were frequently afterwards forty-eight 
hours without receiving any issue. Many 
of them contracted fevers, and other sick- 
ness, from privation and anxiety, and in this 
state of debility were seen crawling about 
the streets of Rio. Application was made to 
the Brazilian government to provide them 
with medicines and necessaries, but no notice 
was taken ; and they would have perished on 
the roads, where they were sometimes obliged 
to lie down, but for the humanity of Doctors 
Coat«s and Dixon, who supplied them with 
medicine from their own pockets. For some 
time'they received no pay at all, and when at 
length it was ordered, it was much less than 
they were promised. 

" In this state of disappointment and grow- 
ing discontent, there was not the smallest pains 
taken to give them any habit of order or regu- 
larity. They remained in their quarters, idle 
and unemployed, dirty and neglected, and 
in the same clothes in which they had arrived, 
ragged and squalid, without the habits or ap- 
pearance of common decency." 

These, and some other still more aggra- 
vated causes of irritation, led to the well known 
mutiny of the Irish and Germans, which for 
a short time seemed to threaten the overthrow 
of the regular government. The subsequent 
fate of these wretched men is thus related : — 

" Of 2,400 Irish who had been invited, and 
arrived in Brazil, not more than 200 were con- 
cerned in the insurrection ; and these were 
generally young men, totally neglected, and 
left to themselves, to follow the impulse of any 
passion excited in them. They were without 
officers or arms, yet they caused much terror 
and anxiety, in a large and populous city, for 
three days. It was determined, therefore, to 
send them all back to their own country ; and 
the object of those who laboured to bring that 
end about, was completely answered. They 
were immediately embarked, and placed ou 
board the ships of war in the harbour, till 
transports could be provided for them. The 
emperor himself seemed very well disposed 
towards them: and I am told by those who 
witnessed the fact, that he shed tears of anxiety 
and vexation, when he heard the state into 
which they were degraded. It had been his 
custom frequently to attend divine service, 
when it was performed for the Irish at the 
Praya Vermelha, where he freely knelt down 
amongst them. . His condescension, however, 
was suspected. An absurd rumour had been 
circulated, that if this ceremony was per- 
formed three times, they were bound to him, 
as soldiers, for unlimited service. On the 
third Sunday none but the officers attended—- 
the men all disappeared — a strong proof of 
their repugnance to such an engagement, and 
their determination to resist it. He now ga T « 
every direction for their ample accommodation, 
on their return home ; and Mr. Gordon the 
British minister, and the English admiral, ha" 
power in his name to supply them with every 
necessary. 

" On this occasion it was expedient to collect 
them all, and it was observed that many"' 
them had been arrested and confined in various 
prisons. Mr. Aston, the secretary of legati 011 
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to the British mission, with that promptness 
and humanity which every one who knows him 
will give him credit for, immediately applied 
to the proper authorities to have them found 
out; but so little interest did they take in 
the life or liberty of those foreigners, that 
tliey could give no information about them. — 
At length he found thirty of them con- 
fined in the dungeon of the fortress of Ville- 
gagnon. On one occasion the whole of the 
oiiiccrs had been arrested, and shut up in the 
cells of the prisons in the different islands — 
A tier eighteen or twenty days.' incarceration, 
however, they were liberated, and never could 
learn why they had been confined ; bnt num- 
bers of inferior rank remained behind, till they 
were altogether forgotten. Such was the case 
of these poor men. When they emerged from 
these catacombs, they were in the most mise- 
rable state of destitution and disease, then- 
bodies ulcerated with sores, and covered with 
vermin, and their skins so raw and tender from 
putresceney and mortification, that when it was 
necessary to clothe them for the sake of de- 
cency, to enable them again to appear, they 
could not bear the- painful touch of any cover- 
ing. 

" They were a fine body of young men, and 
of good character. They had been called on 
to take the military oath, but they refused. — 
They affirmed they had come out as settlers ; 
if they were located as such, they had no 
objection to be enrolled as militia, learn mili- 
tary duty, and be ready to turn out to defend 
their own or any other part of the country 
invaded . but they persisted in refusing to take 
the oath tendered to them as mere soldiers, for 
unlimited service. For this offence they were 
represented as mutineers, and thrown at once 
into these dismal dungeons, where they had 
remained totally neglected, and must in a short 
time have perished in a state of putridity, had 
they not been relieved by the humane and 
timely interference of Mr. Aston. Two hun- 
dred and fifty were embarked in the Moro 
Castle, on the 3d July, 1828, and sailed for 
Ireland. The Phosbc followed with 130 more. 
*ith the Highlander, and a Swedish 6hip, car- 
rying in all 1400 persons back to their native 
'"nd. It was industriously given out, that 
"'any of these persous had carried off plate and 
other valuables from the houses they had plun- 
dered, aud a search was made among their 
"oxes and trunks. Nothing was found to jus- 
''fy the suspicion, and then it was said, that to 
"void detection they had cast all these valuables 
•"to the sea. 

About 400 were left behind, engaged in dif- 
ferent employments. A body of them, to the 
•mount of 220 persons, forming 101 tainilies, 
*ere conveyed to Bahia, and located at Tapo- 
J 03 ! in the comarca of Ilheos, where they 
•ormed a colony, directed by a commissioner 
"Ppoiuted to regulate their affairs. It was the 
°nlv portion of the emigrants with whom good 
""th was observed ; and it appears from the 
Wport of the Viscount Camamu, president of 
•'» assembly of the province, that they were 
deserving of every care and attention. Several 
Wno remained at Rio, I afterwards met and 
"""versed with. They were doing well ; and 

e whole, had they been properly encouraged, 
ould have done the same. Some men from 

aterford aud Lismore were engaged in a 

Idb^ m ""* rear of our re, *id eIlce > preparing 
<icks of granite for building, and by their 
uustry and good conduct were earning five 



patacs (about seven shillings) a day, and mak- 
ing a comfortable independence. Another 
family, of the name of Cook, from the county 
of Tipperary, had been recommended to 
Messrs. Marsh and Watson, who located them 
on a form in the Organ Mountains, where I 
visited them with Mr. 'Watson. The farm 
was in the depth of a forest, fourteen or fifteen 
miles within the recesses of the mountain. — 
The way led through the wildest scenery ; and 
on the bank of a river, in the centre of a fo- 
rest, we found these colonists. They had built 
a large and comfortable house, with a rustic 
portico, and thatched it very neatly with palm 
branches, whose regular fronds formed a tasty 
roof, the stems and pinnate leaves of which 
were very elegantly disposed in the thatch. 
On the other side of the river, which we 
crossed by two trees forming a rustic bridge, 
was a large shed for cattle, and other conveni- 
ences ; and rising up the hill was an extensive 
plantation of coffee, behind which, descending 
into a glen, was a rich field of Indian corn in 
high health, with gourds, roandioca, and a 
variety of other produce of Brazilian agricul- 
ture. On our return the good woman hud 
prepared for us a plentiful dish of bacon and 
eggs, with fried cakes of maize ; and our enter- 
tainment concluded with whiskey, which our 
host had contrived to distil from his coffee 
plantation. When I contemplated tluV com- 
fortable house and abundant farm, rescued from 
the heart of a Brazilian forest, cultivated by 
persons who in their own country could not 
make out a scanty livelihood in a miserable 
hovel, I could not help feeling the deepest 
regret, that 2400 who had left their homes 
were not, as they might have been, so located, 
It would have abstracted so many individuals 
from an overflowing people perishing from 
want, and added a valuable population to a 
country, where millions of fertile acres are 
lying waste for lack of hands to cultivate them. 

" The greaterpart of the Irish who returned 
home were in a disabled state. Hardship, 
wounds, privation, and sickness, had affected 
them more or less ; but the ailment under 
which they principally laboured was lameness. 
Not furnished with shoes, nor able to provide 
them, their feet were attacked with the bichu. 
or insect of the country, which burrowed in 
myriads in their naked feet, and caused the 
most frightful ulcerations. Many of the men, 
therefore, are lame beggars about the streets, 
or incurables in the hospitals of Cork. Many 
who had less comfortable farms, are reduced to 
common labourers ; and of all who returned 
home, there is not one, perhaps, who is not 
now enduring want and misery." 

We are happy to recommend these volumes 
of our countryman, Dr. Walsh, to public at- 
tention, as full of pleasant information and 
amusement. 



Mount Sinai: a Poem, in Four Books. By 

William Phillips, of the Middle Temple 

London: Maunder, 1890, ■ 

We do not consider the revelation on Sinai, 
a subject eminently Susceptible of poetic in- 
terest, distinct from the magnificent descrip- 
tion contained in holy writ; and though we 
admire that purpose of a manly and de- 
vout spirit which seems to have prompted 
Mr. Phillips in selecting it, we cannot but re- 
gret, that a young man of evident genius, in 
making his first experiment on the taste of the ' 



public, should have chosen materials possestv 
ing so few claims on their interest or sym- 
pathy. Dr. Johnson attributed weariness to 
the readers of Milton; and we cannot deny, 
that in his magnificent poem, the very nature 
of the subject — one of the most awful on 
which an earthly pen may be employed — de- 
prives the reader of all interest dependent on 
novelty or suspense: of the former, he has 
little to reward his perseverance : of the latter, 
nothing to stimulate his attention. These 
difficulties, and difficulties greater than-these. 
the genius of that immortal poet was sufficient 
to overcome; he had an imagination which 
could travel on steadily and unfaltering, even 
across the barriers of superhuman thought; 
and his sublime poetry — of whose inward 
music, the harmony of his verse is but the 
echo — stimulates the mind, invigorates the 
understanding, and suggests those pure and 
dignified thoughts that lift the heart to God. 
The powers of Milton, exerted on subjects 
like the present, have procured for him a death- 
less fame; but they must be stout and bold 
adventurers in the world of intellect, who dare 
to struggle for such high and perilous excel- 
lence. We think, then, that Mr. Phillips 
has chosen his subject unhappily — though he 
has certainly treated it well. He adheres to 
the narrative in the Pentateuch, and, dispos- 
ing it in four books, has managed it with great 
skill. The course of Divine Providence is 
brought prominently forward, in its series of 
sublime events, of awful and tremendous judg- 
ments, and the actions of the inspired Law- 
giver, animated with superhuman powers, di- 
rected to immortal intents, are well developed. 
We have been pleased with the knowledge and 
power of thought and feeling, displayed in this 
poem: we have been pleased by its fervour, 
unalloyed by cant or vulgarity: we have been 
pleased by the thoughts that breathe through- 
out it, which ever take a uniform direction to 
the best and highest things. We arose from 
its perusal with feelings of esteem and admira- 
tion for the virtue and understanding of its 
author; and we are about to speak of its errors 
with respect. Mr. Phillips will not fancy him 
a foe, who speaks unpleasant truths, in pre- 
ference to the most sweet and plausible illu- 
sions. We will even subject eurselves to such 
a charge, rather than keep silence ; for when 
the remonstrance of the critic may be heard, 
his voice is not raised in vain. We complain 
then, of a strange construction of language, 
by which many parts of his poem are disfigured, 
and which the author seems to have adopted, 
with the zeal — not of a poet, but of an inge- 
nious workman. The beauties of composition 
in poetry are too fine, too subtle, too delicate, 
to be made the direct object of an author's 
care: they must rather be unintentional, the 
natural and unconstrained result of thought, 
feeling, and imagination. Mr. Phillips has 
forgotten this: he has apparently searched 
everywhere around him, for a heavy and mas- 
sive frame- work wherein to deposit his poetry; 
he has sacrificed, in many places, the harmony 
and music within, to a strange metrical garb 
without; he throws behind him that simple 
eloquence which belongs essentially to the 
breathings of a poet's thoughts, and adopts 
instead, big, rough, Cyclopean words, which, by 
their rumbling noise, divert our attention from 
the beauties of conception and of sense, and, 
being obnoxious to sarcasm, afford matter for 
malicious ridicule, or stupid and perplexed 



